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P)NMO)aVNeee = Finding the Light in Dark Times... 


e definitely live in dark and difficult times. This week I learned that Tom 

Fox along with other Christian Peace Team members was abducted in 
Iraq, Stanley “Tookie” Williams was murdered by the state of California despite 
pleas for clemency from numerous religious leaders and organizations, and some 
dear Friends from our Meeting along with 52 other families were evicted from 
“affordable housing” by rapacious developers. 

Times like these can fill us with despair and anger. But as Kirsten Backstrom 
explains in her thoughtful article, facing dark times and letting ourselves truly 
experience them can be a powerful spiritual experience. We learn to accept who 
we really are as human beings, and what life is really like. And we can grow in 
compassion and understanding for those who undergo similar “dark nights of the 
soul.” 

George Fox suffered from depression and despair, but he also was able to 
look beyond what he called the “ocean of darkness” and see an “ocean of light.” 
This issue contains articles that we hope will point us towards the Light. 

One area where Friends continue to shed light is at the US/Mexico border. 
As Shan Cretin points out in her article, the militarization of the border, fears 
engendered by 9/11, and plain, old-fashioned xenophobia have led to the forma- 
tion of a new group of vigilantes who call themselves “Minutemen.” The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, along with the ACLU and other groups, has 
volunteered to help prepare legal observers to ensure that the so-called Minute- 
men do not infringe on the rights of immigrants intercepted at the border. 

Kitty and Rick Ufford-Chase have been raising awareness about border con- 
cerns for many years. In 1992 or so, when I first became involved with the AFSC 
youth service work, I had the opportunity to go on a BorderLinks project with 
Kitty, whose husband Rick helped start this program. Visiting poor border com- 
munities in Mexico and Arizona, and meeting with activists, deepened my un- 
derstanding of the complexities of our border policies, and enhanced my 
apprecation of those whom our policies affect. 

A major highlight of this BorderLinks project was visiting Jim Corbett, a 
founder of the Sanctuary Movement and a true Quaker prophet. 

Even after death, Jim’s prophetic witness lives on, challenging us to examine 
our relationship to nature. Thanks to Daniel Baker, David Ray, and Jim’s wife 
Pat, Jim’s final opus, Sanctuary for All Life, has recently been published in a hand- 
some edition by Howling Dog Press. I commend this work to those who want to 
delve deeply into the spiritual roots of the ecological movement. 

This issue also contains a light-hearted article by a Friend who describes 
what happens when he “dons the magic robe” and plays Santa for poor children 
in Mexico and the US. Even though Christmas will be over when this issue is 
published, I hope that the genuine spirit of Christmas and of Santa Claus is still 
alive and well in your heart. January is the time when we most need to remember 
those who are less fortunate. They are often forgotten during this dark, cold 
month that follows the frenetic, artificially lit holiday season. 

Finally, the “Call to FGC’s Western Gathering” reminds me that this year a 
delightful and historic event will take place here in the West—the first ever FGC 


Gathering in our region. I hope to see many of you at this event, if not sooner. 


PS Manince 


Erratum: In the Dec. 04 issue, the name of a Young Friend was misspelled; it should have been 
Rachael Van Schotk. 
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Communities Stand Up To 


by Shan Cretin 
Santa Monica (CA) Friends Meeting 
Director of AFSC Pacific Southwest 


he militarization of the Mexico- 

US border, already underway in 
the 1990s, took on a new intensity with 
the advent of the war on terrorism and 
its accompanying rhetoric of fear. 

Overnight, migrants forced north 
for economic reasons were painted as 
something far more sinister: potential 
terrorists. Groups that had long 
denounced those crossing the southern 
border latched onto a new way to rally 
broader opposition. A call went out for 
“Minutemen patrols” to “defend” the 
borders, starting with Arizona’s 
Conchise County on April 1, 2005. 

AFSC staff in Tucson, AZ, feared 
for the safety of the migrants who arrive 
in Arizona, often disoriented after 
spending days in the desert with little 
food or water. 

Unsure what to expect from a group 
of untrained vigilantes, Caroline Issacs, 
director of the Arizona office, and Beth 
Sanders, an intern, joined Ray Ybarra 
from the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) to’ prepare’ 150 
volunteers as legal observers who could 
ensure that the Minutemen respected 
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the rights of any immigrants 
intercepted at the border. 

Even before the Minutemen 
Project’s official launch in Arizona, the 
joint AFSC/ACLU Legal Observer 
Project had an impact on how the 
group described their plans. 

Alerted to potential violations of 
state and federal law, Minutemen 
organizers stopped talking about 
“intercepting” migrants and 
“convincing” them to remain until the 
Border Patrol arrived. Instead, they 
spoke of observing migrants while 
alerting law enforcement of suspected 
immigration violations. 

Despite the huge media buildup, 
fewer people than _ expected 
participated in the Minuteman Project. 
They were accompanied by an almost 
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Community forum in San Diego to discuss the Minutemen 


equal number of reporters and video 
cameras. However, media interest 
waned when the anticipated 
confrontation at the border failed to 
materialize. 

The presence of trained legal 
observers and reporters helps keep the 
peace in Conchise County. However, as 
the media presence dwindled by the 
end "or April the 
Minutemen volunteers were apt to be 
more openly hostile to the legal 
observers. 

miter April, jthe 
movement turned its focus on San 
Diego, CA, using the names Border 
Patrol Auxiliary, California Minute- 
men, and Border Watch. Christian 
Ramirez, Pedro Rios and Benjamin 


remaining 


vigilante 


Prado, AFSC’s San Diego staff, have 
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long been engaged in documenting 
conditions at the border and training 
human rights observers. 

In late July, observers monitoring 
Border Patrol Auxiliary’s outposts near 
the US border town of Campo, 
California, noted the presence of 
handguns and self-identified former 
law enforcement officers carrying 
firearms. 

On July 23, AFSC received reports 
that, in two separate incidents, shots 
were fired in Campo, wounding at least 
two people. Mexico’s National 
Commission for Human Rights 
confirmed two would-be migrants were 
hospitalized with bullet wounds in the 
Mexican border city of Tecate, about 
fifteen miles west of Campo. 

Mexican government claims that 
both incidents were the works of 
bandits inside Mexico were disputed 
by the National Commission on 
HimanweRights.q:One 
interviewed from the hospital placed 
the attack inside the United States. 


migrant 


A Familiar Scenario 


The scenario now playing out at 
our southern border is not new. The 
United States has a long history of 
racially restrictive immigration policies. 
When the social fabric becomes frayed, 
when economic times are hard, when 
people are fearful, those with the most 
to lose look for—and find— 
scapegoats. 

Meanwhile, vigilante movements 
escalate tensions in border communities 
but do nothing to address the complex 
global economic and political factors 
driving immigration. 

iis pasture seeborder 
community groups from Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California met 
in ARSC’s*San Diegorofiice to 
announce the Border Community 
Alliance for Human Rights. The 
group called for a comprehensive 
platform on border and immigration 
policies. In a statement, the alliance 
decried the criminalization and 
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persecution of migrants whose “only 
crime has been to look for work that 
can provide for the well-being of [ their] 
families”. 

Christian Ramirez, director of 
AFSC’s San Diego Area Program, 
explained, “We are all committed to 
ensuring that the voices of immigrant 
and border communities, those that 


al 


are hit the hardest by border and 
immigration policies, are in the 
forefront of the calls for policy 
changes.” 

This fall and winter, AFSC and 
border communities are mobilizing to 
counter the expansion of the 
Minutemen Project into California, 
as well as other increased vigilante 


activity. O 
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Video exposes vigilante movement 


Rights on the Line: Vigilantes at the Border, a new half-hour video from 
AFSC, documents the role of the vigilante movement in intimidating 
local communities, violating the human rights of migrants, and creating 
an atmosphere of fear and xenophobia. The video, available in both 
Spanish and English, exposes the ugly politics behind the vigilante 


movement and calls on communities to resist its simplistic solutions. 


Rights on the Line was produced in partnership with Witness, an 
international human rights organization that provides training and 
support to local groups to use video in their human rights advocacy 
campaigns, and the American Civil Liberties Union. It will help ensure 
that border communities and immigrant groups are not the only voices 


calling for change. 


Rights on the Line: Vigilantes at the Border (25minutes). Available in 
DVD and VHS (English and Spanish). Price: $25 (plus shipping and 
handling). 

Order online at: www.afscstore.org or call the toll-free number 


1-888-588-AFSC (2372) 


For more information on immigrant rights and the vigilante issue, 
visit www.afsc.org/immigrants-rights. If interesteted in screening the 
video in the Southwest, please contact the San Diego Area Office of 
AFSC at 619-233-4114 or usmexborder@afsc.org. 
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Working Together to Bring Peace and Justice 


by Richard Ufford-Chase 


Tucson, Arizona 


Rick and Kitty Ufford-Chase are well 
known in Quaker circles for their tireless 
work on behalf of refugees along the 
Mexico/US Border. Kitty was director of 
the Arizona office of the AFSC for many 
years, and Rick was one of the founders of 
BorderLinks, an organization that helps 
people of faith to learn about US/Mexico 
border policy. In 2005, Rick spoke about 
this work—and his new role as 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church—at a conference 
for Spiritual Progressives sponsored by 
Tikkun, an interfaith group founded by 
Rabbi Michael Lerner (see sidebar on p. 
7). Rick movingly describes the spiritual 
dimension of his activism and ends with 
some lessons he learned from the “wisdom 
of the Quakers.” As this article from 
Tikkun magazine makes clear, Friends 
have much to learn from enlightened 
and committed “spiritual progressives” 


like Rick.—Editor. 


o one was more surprised than I 

was when God moved in some 
fairly mysterious ways a year ago to 
cause my election as Moderator of the 
216th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian, Church: I would 
describe that job as a cross between 
being a short-term Pope and Speaker 
of the House. It’s our highest elected 
office, and it has been a great joy and 
privilege for me to travel across the 
country over the past year and to be 
with Presbyterians and other people 
all over the world describing what the 
work of becoming a new kind of 
church is going to be all about. I need 
to let you know that I came to this 
gathering primarily for very personal 


Quakers 
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reasons. And those reasons are that I 
felt my own need to be lifted up and 
rejuvenated and be reminded once 
more about what gives us spirit and 
life. 

We come together to share the 
best of our religious traditions, not 
to water down our religious traditions 
until there’s nothing left (which tends 
to happen too often, I think, when 
we get together for interfaith 
gatherings). So I want to share a 
passage from the book of Isaiah—the 
fifty-eighth chapter, which will be 
familiar to most of you: “Is not this 
the fast that I choose: to loose the 
bonds of injustice, to undo the thongs 
of the yoke, to let the oppressed go 
free, and to break every yoke? Is it 
not to share your bread with the 
hungry and bring the homeless poor 
in to your midst, and when you see 
the naked to cover them, and not to 
hide yourself from your own kin? 
Then your light shall break forth like 
the dawn and your healing shall 
spring up quickly, your vindicators 
shall go before you, the glory of the 
Lord shall be your rear guard; then 
you shall call and the Lord will 
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Kitty and Rick Ufford-Chase at Intermountain Yearly Meeting’s annual session, June 2005 


_ « 


answer, you shall cry for help and 
God will say, here I am.” 

Three summers ago, I was in my 
apartment in Tucson, Arizona. It was 
the hottest part of the year, and I 
received a phone call from a friend of 
mine who was a nurse at St. Mary 
Hospital on the west side of town. She 
invited me to come meet a patient who 
was in need of some pastoral care, and 
especially of someone who could 
speak Spanish with her. So I went to 
the hospital and met a woman about 
a year older than myself, named 
Veronica. 

Her story went something like 
this: Veronica is from Mexico City. 
She’s single mother living with her 
parents and, at the time, with a 
thirteen-year-old son. When her son 
got to be of high school age, the 
expenses to keep him in school 
jumped dramatically. On her salary, 
she could no longer afford to pay the 
bills for him to stay in school. So she 
made the difficult decision to leave 
her son with her parents and to travel 
north by bus with her twenty-one- 
year-old nephew to the little town of 
Altar, Sonora—about 150 miles 

=) 


southwest of Tucson—sixty miles 
south of the border, where hundreds, 
and some days thousands, of migrants 
arrive by bus, day after day. They get 
off the bus in the little plaza in Altar 
and look for a coyote (a paid 
smuggler) to get them through the 
desert and across the border where 
they hope to find work. Veronica and 
her nephew found a coyote and joined 
a group of nine other people. Having 
paid significant amounts of money, 
they began their journey, hiking 
across the Sonora desert at the most 
brutally hot time of the year. It must 
have been 118 to 120 degrees in the 
part of the desert where Veronica 
crossed that July, three summers ago. 
They hiked all night long and into 
the next day. At the end of the day, 
Veronica got dizzy and began 
vomiting. She had horrible headaches. 
She couldn’t keep anything down. 
They were out of water. And she was 
in big trouble, as are hundreds of 
migrants who try to make that 
journey every day. Eventually, she 
could no longer keep up. And the 
economics of coyotismo are that you 
take the people who can make it 
because they’re where the money is. 
So Veronica and her nephew were left 
behind. He eventually picked her up 
and managed to carry her to a road 
where someone picked them up and 
took them to Saint Mary’s hospital, 
where Veronica’s heart stopped 
beating twice in the emergency room. 
She was brought back to life both 
times and placed in intensive care. I 
was invited to come and visit with her 
about a week into her stay at the 
hospital. 

When I met Veronica, her lips and 
tongue were black. She was being fed 
intravenously, because her cerebral 
cortex had been so badly damaged by 
the heat stroke that she couldn't 
swallow. And I watched what could 
only be described as a miracle take 
place, as the pink skin began to appear 
underneath the black scabs on her lips 
and tongue. Toward the end of the 
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first week that I knew her, as I began 
to learn her story, I discovered that 
her son was to turn fourteen the next 
day, so the following day I took a 
phone credit card to the hospital, 
dialed her son’s phone number in 
Mexico City and then held Veronica’s 
hand as she wept through a 
conversation with him on his 
fourteenth birthday. Eventually, she 
was well enough to be returned to 
Mexico City. The Mexican Consul 
agreed to buy her a plane ticket, and 
I took her to the airport. As I pushed 


cee eeed foe ‘2 ae 
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New book by Jim Corbett, Quaker activist 
and “prophet,” challenges us to explore (and 
practice) the spiritual dimension of ecology, 
peacemaking and social justice . To order, 
contact Daniel Baker, 6146 N. Canyon 
Rd., Benson, AZ85602, (520) 212-2473, 
<danielfb6146@yahoo.com>. Gasrs 
$24.95+ ee shipping. Make checks 
payable to CHA. 


her wheelchair down the concourse to 
put her on a plane, I tried to express 
my gratitude to God for the 
condition she was in and her ability 
to go home to be with her family. Do 
you know what she said to me? “T’ll 
have to try again.” 

My friends, few of us in this room 
can imagine the kind of economic 
pressures that exist in the lives of people 
like Veronica. But we have a problem, 


which is that 20 percent of the world’s 
population will receive all of the 
benefits of the global economy. And 
80 percent of the world’s population 
will be in Veronica’s situation, where 
they know that if they don’t risk 
everything to try and get across a 
border like the one between Mexico 
and the United States, they have little 
hope of ever having any kind of future 
for their children. And we have been 
encouraged to believe a lie. The lie is 
this: that it is somehow reasonable and 
responsible for us to take all the benefits 
of globalization while accepting no 
responsibility for the global economy. 
That lie does not find any kind of 
support system in any one of the 
religious traditions represented here 
this afternoon, not one. 

The question before us is, “How will 
the church be church?” How will we 
stand against the lie and help to create 
a new, and I would suggest to you, 
Biblically-founded society? And how 
will we live out that foundation in our 
faith communities? 

For answers to that question, I turn 
to my most important mentor, a man 
named Jim Corbett, a self-described 
Quaker rancher, who was one of the 
founders of the Sanctuary Movement 
in the 1980s. In a new book called 
Sanctuary For All Life—the Cowbala of 
Jim Corbett, here’s what Jim has to say 
about the task facing our churches: “For 
the prophetic faith, revelation unfolds 
in history guided by the question. 
‘How are we to fulfill our covenant to 
be a holy people?’ Down through the 
generations, the biblical voice urges us 
in community to seek, do, and study 
Torah. Torah can be characterized as 
law, guidance, instruction, a way of life, 
wisdom. It is studied in the story of 
the covenant people and the peoples 
grafted onto the covenant people—an 
inheritance bequeathed by the Bible. 
All insight into the hallowing way is 
Torah, but it can’t be abstracted out of 
history into timeless creeds, personal 
pieties, or politically correct theologies 
that exist apart from the life of a people.” 
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Our task, my friends, is to build 
church, a faith community that seeks 
always to follow Torah. Jim would have 
suggested that what we need to do is 
practice what he called “Civil Initiative.” 
Here’s how he described it: “Civil 
Initiative maintains and extends the 
rule of law, unlike Civil Disobedience 
which breaks it and Civil Obedience 
which lets the government break it. 
The heart of a societal order guided 
by the rule of law is the principle that 
the nonviolent protection of basic 
rights is never illegal.” 

So, how do we be church? My 
friends, we be church not by simply 
protesting or trying to create more 
policies that are life-affirming in 
Washington, though that is important 
work to do. We don’t be church by 
chaining ourselves to the front door of 
the federal building to try and demand 
something different, though that is 
occasionally necessary in our lives. We 
be church by simply functioning like 
church. What do I mean? Well, five 
years ago we were facing a situation 
where border policies promoted by the 
United States government were 
increasingly moving us in the direction 
of death on the border. Make no 
mistake, hundreds of people have been 
dying in our desert this year and every 
year for the last ten years, not because 
of some fluke of nature, but because 
we have closed down all of the 
traditional routes of migration and 
forced people into the desert. 

Our question was, “Well, what do 
we do about that reality?” A group of 
us got together one Saturday morning 
at the local Quaker meeting house in 
Tucson, some 90 or 100 people, and 
discussed what could be done. Our first 
step was to create an organization called 
Humane Borders. We went to the local 
County Coroner; we asked where 
people had died in the previous year, 
and using GPS coordinates we began 
plotting on a map every body that was 
found that year on the border. 
Eventually, we could see the corridors 
and the clusters of death that began to 


appear on the map. And then we went 
to the land managers, because much of 
our land is owned by the state or the 
federal government. We asked them for 
permission to put water stations in 
those areas where there were clusters of 
death. Last year there were fifty water 
stations. Folk from all over the 
community went out to the desert and 
put out close to 30,000 gallons of water. 
This year there will be seventy water 
stations out in the desert attended by 
those volunteers. 
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Founded by Rabbi Michael Lerner, Tikkun 
(from the Hebrew word meaning “healing”) 
1s an “international community of people of 
many faiths calling for social justice and 
political freedom in the context of new 
structures of work, caring communities, and 
democratic social and economic arrange- 
ments.” For more information, contact them 
at http://www.tikkun.org/ or 2342 
Shattuck Avenue, #1200 Berkeley, CA 
94704. Phone: 510-644-1200. Rick’s 
article is © Tikkun Magazine, Nov/Dec 
05. Used with permission. 


Now we have gotten all kinds of 
press and attention for our actions. It’s 
not that we have no intention of 
creating public policy, because we do. 
But the trick is to act like church and 
choose actions that are both responding 
to the immediate need and creating a 
symbol around which we can organize 
as a people. 
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So let me share just a few quick 
comments now, based on the transition 
that I’ve made from being a faith-based 
activist on the border to Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA). I titled 
my talk, when I was jotting my notes 
down earlier today, “Confessions of an 
Elected Activist.” 

We have a huge struggle before us, 
and it is not easy to think about how 
we're going to move an entire 
denomination of people. How do we 
move and create new kinds of 
movements? First, we go to Scripture, 
or we go to whatever the foundational 
documents are that hold our faith 
tradition together—we go to Torah. 
Second, we recognize that it is God’s 
desire that we be renewed. We need 
to get ourselves out of classrooms, 
pews, and places of meeting and into 
the world to go to work. No one I 
know has ever been argued into a 
different position about something. 
People change their minds about 
important things when they have 
direct experience. So if we expect to 
change our neighbors, our friends, 
and our families, we have to go into 
the world, go to work, and invite them 
to come with us. And this doesn’t 
mean beating them over the head 
until they come. It means we extend 
a hand in friendship and invite them 
to become part of this wonderful new 
thing God is working in all our lives. 
That’s the work. 

I would ask that we keep in mind 
the wisdom of the Quakers. I’m married 
to one, so I’m allowed to talk about it. 
We don't demonize others. Quakers 
believe that there is something of God 
in everyone, even George Bush and 
Karl Rove. So I would ask all of us to 
think carefully about how we do the 
work that we do. Are we willing to 
embody the best of who God calls each 
of us to be and to draw that out of one 
another? There is so much positive work 
to be done in the world. Let’s not spin 
our wheels standing against the negative 
energy around us.O 


DARK PASSAGE: 
The Spiritual 
; Journey Through 
- Difficult Times . 


_ Multnomah Meeting (Portiand, ony i 


“Be not afraid.” Mark 5:36 


Here is an experience familiar to 
many of us, perhaps to all of us, at some 
point in our lives: 


Life seems workable, fairly secure, fairly 
clear. There are people we trust, roles we are 
comfortable carrying out, habits and routines 
that make our days follow a recognizable 
pattern. Some things please us, and some 
things displease us, and there are many things 
we feel relatively neutral about. We may not 
feel the presence of God every moment in these 
lives of ours, but we sense a meaningful 
presence occastonally, or in any case we have 
a quiet feeling that theres something vital 
just underneath the ordinary surfaces, 
something beyond ourselves that keeps us 
interested in the continual unfolding of 
events... 

...And then, for some big reason or for 
lots of little reasons or for no apparent reason 
at all, none of these comforts are available 
any more. Nothing 1s self-evident, nothing 
is sacred, nothing 1s even normal. It seems 
that the toy top which was spinning $0 
smoothly now abruptly loses its momentum, 
tilts off its axis and spins out, skittering across 
the tabletop, perhaps falling over the edge. 
We are disoriented, tipped sideways, waiting 
only for someone or something to pick us up 
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and set us spinning again. But we dont really 
believe that anyone or anything will ever 
come along. We are “broken and tender” 
because this experience has shaken our lives 
completely, yet we do not have any sense of 
what new beauty may arise out of this 
brokenness and tenderness. For the time 


being, the experience 1s empty, and perhaps 
terrifying. 


Such an experience—the occasion of 
a divorce, or a career failure, or the death 
of someone close, or an illness or accident, 
or a depression—could merely be 
considered a “bad time”. We all have 
bad times— major ones, minor ones, fairly 
insignificant ones (“just moods”)—and 
our primary goal is probably to get past 
them. But when a bad time seems to tear 
us up by the root, when it does not seem 
possible ever to return to the way things 
were before, then mere endurance may 
not be enough. 

If I am walking in the dark, and there 
are no stars to guide me, no landmarks 
other than looming shadowy shapes, it 
will not help me to thrash about trying 
to find a trail back the way I came. All 
directions seem identical when we are 
lost. And, in total darkness, we cannot 
even pick one direction and follow it 
diligently— we don't have the energy for 


diligence, and since we cannot see where 
we are going, we will end up going in 
circles anyway. Eventually, the sun may 
come up, and we may find a familiar 
route, but in the meantime, there is 
darkness and we have no assurance that 
there will ever be anything other than 
darkness. 

To see this only as a bad time is to 
thrash around desperately, or to wait in 
discouragement for any hint of sunrise. 
But there is also the possibility of seeing 
this walk in the dark as a passage, a 
meaningful, though painful, passage into 
the unknown, through the unknown, and 
ultimately soward the unknown. In the 
Christian mystical tradition, this would 
be called a “dark night of the soul” (St. 
John of the Cross), and comparable rites 
of passage and dark journeys are to be 
found in the teachings of virtually all of 
the world’s wisdom traditions. Among 
Friends, Sandra Cronk wrote eloquently 
of this path in her book Dark Night 
Journey. If we can recognize our own bad 
times as “dark night” passages, then we 
may remain fully present to what we are 
experiencing, trust the darkness and our 
own vulnerability, acknowledge that we 
are lost, and truly open ourselves to the 
possibility of new Light beyond our ideas 
of what Light must look like. 
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To see our difficulties in this way is 
not an indulgence but a spiritual necessity. 
From a spiritual perspective, times of 
darkness cannot be avoided or dismissed 
or even merely endured—they must be 
experienced fully and integrated, or the 
opportunity they offer may be lost. (Or 
at least lost for the time being—such 
opportunities are liable to come around 
again and again until they are taken in.) 
If we wish to find spiritual wholeness, 
we must allow such dark passages 
through difficulties to change us. 

We Friends, who try to dedicate 
ourselves to lives of integrity and positive 
action, can often feel that our own 
“personal problems” are insignificant in 
comparison to the greater problems of 
violence and injustice, the chaos and 
despair that burden our world. We may 
think it is self-indulgent to seek wisdom 
through the immediate experience of our 
own difficult path, when others have such 
terrible suffering to endure, and there is 
so much to be done. 

But, ultimately, what is to be 
done? We can only answer that question, 
we can only act with integrity, if we have 
the ability to comprehend what we are 
facing—what we are a// facing, every one 
of us, everywhere in the world—when 
we find ourselves in the dark. Even a 
relatively brief period of half-dark 
uncertainty in an otherwise satisfying life, 
if we open ourselves to experience it, may 
give us a glimpse of what it means to 
encounter the deeper darkness of full- 
scale catastrophe. Such a glimpse gives 
us grounds for empathy and thus for 
genuine compassion and comprehension. 
And such a glimpse can also bring 
wisdom, a clearer perspective on the 
pattern of all things, and our own place 
within that pattern. In truth, the “lesser” 
and the “greater” problems are all the 
same problem, the same pain, a pain we 
share with all humanity, perhaps with all 
living beings on earth. 

If we can meet our own pain, accept 
our own confusion, trust in meaningful 
passage even when our emotions tell us 
all is meaningless—then we can meet the 
pain of others with compassion, remain 
fully present when situations seem 
hopelessly confused, and trust that there 


is meaning even when we have to bear 
witness to that which feels like utterly 
meaningless devastation. 

Pain and loss are inevitable; we are 
mortal beings. We will all know bad 
times as well as good ones, and eventually, 
we will die. This is not because we have 
failed in some way, not because anyone 
or anything has failed, not because God 
has failed. Our joy, our ability to love and 
give and be touched by beauty, is 
intimately connected to our finite and 
fallible bodies, minds, and hearts. To live 
fully is to appreciate all that is beyond 
our grasp, and wonder at the richness of 
the mystery, even when it shakes our trust 
and comfort to pieces and overwhelms 
us. 


Any bad time, whether it is as 


small as a/period of 


discouragement, 


attuned to the ordinary - 
sacredness of our lives, and to 
one another. 


If we fear pain and loss, if we struggle 
just to get past them, to fix them, to avoid 
them, to deny them, or to blame them on 
some person, government, accident, or 
God—in other words, if we don’t look at 
what is actually happening when things 
fall apart in our lives—then we are being 
blind to the reality that we all share. And 
in our blindness, we do harm; we 
perpetuate the problems and the pain for 
ourselves and others. In refusing to accept 
the experience of bad times, we may treat 
the suffering of others with patronizing 
pity rather than compassion; we may even 
inflict violence on others, because we are 
trying so hard to avoid pain and gain 
pleasure (power, money, approval, 
security) for ourselves. If we are entirely 
sure of who we are and what we believe, 
unwilling to know our own vulnerability, 
confusion, and ultimate inability to be sure 
of anything, then we will defend those 
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certainties by distinguishing ourselves 
from others who we see as less capable, 
and perhaps even expendable. And, in 
harming others, we perpetuate our own 
problems and pain, the world’s problems 
and pain. 

Any worthy Friend who goes to bear 
witness and be useful in a country that is 
struggling with war, poverty or disease 
will first learn something of that country’s 
culture. We do not presume to assist and 
advise others without showing our respect 
for who they are by making an effort to 
comprehend their way of being, their 
experience of the world. Trying to “do 
good”, to address the suffering of others, 
without being willing to experience and 
explore our own suffering is like going 
on a mission to a foreign country and 
disregarding the circumstances and 
perspective of that country’s people. To 
relate to suffering on a vast scale, we must 
be willing to encounter it on a small scale, 
in ourselves. 

How is the experience of a spiritual 
“dark night” passage more meaningful 
than the experience of any other bad time 
that we might just want to get through 
with closed eyes? How does treating a 
bad time as a spiritual passage help us to 
become more compassionate, more 
capable of addressing the great suffering 
in the world around us? First of all, it is 
important to realize that walking in the 
dark as a spiritual passage, experiencing 
the dark itself, does not mean wallowing 
in it. In fact, self-indulgent wallowing is 
far more likely to occur when all of our 
resources are going toward thrashing 
around, desperately trying to get out of 
the situation we are in, to get around the 
reality of being unhappy or in pain. By 
feeling sorry for ourselves, wishing it were 
otherwise, we become identified with 
unhappiness and even invested in 
prolonging the struggle because we are 
afraid to face the sense of emptiness that 
we have been struggling against. The 
alternative is not to wallow, but to pay 
attention: to slow down, listen, open our 
eyes and let the darkness fill us, as we 
grope our way forward. 

In a spiritual “dark night of the soul”, 
we do not have what Catholics refer to 
as “consolations”— reassuring emotional 
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feelings of joy, peace, comfort, clarity, 
safety, hope, or any felt sense of God’s 
presence, goodness, love and protection. 
Without such consolations, if we are to 
trust that we are undergoing a meaningful 
passage, we must turn ourselves over to 
God, to the unknown and unknowable, 
in true faith—a faith that is based in 
something deeper than the superficial 
(though often intense) ups and downs of 
our moods and emotions. 

Like a broken drum, we have lost 
our resonance, we do not vibrate in 
response to the world as it touches us, 
and the touch may feel 
harsh and tearing, or 
flaccid and weak. But 
when the drum’s surface 
has been torn like this, 
it is possible to see into 
its dark, hollow core, 
which is the place 
where all sound comes 
from, the emptiness 
which makes resonance 
possible. In time, a new 
surface can be fit to 
make the drum playable 
again, but the drum 
itself would never have 
existed without its inner 
emptiness. 

Bad time becomes 
meaningful when we see 
it as meaningful—in 
spite of the lack of 
emotional “evidence” for 
meaning. A bad time becomes meaningful 
when we go forward, experiencing the 
grief, the exhaustion, the emptiness, 
seeing the darkness as darkness, and 
recognizing that such darkness is given 
to us just as contentment is given to us, 
not as punishment or reward but as part 
of the gift and challenge of our human 
lives. 

The I Ching, a Chinese book of 
wisdom, describes what it means to be 
“in harmony with the time” in a period 
of “preponderance of the small” when 
only small things may be accomplished 
and the way seems difficult: “In conduct, 
give preponderance to reverence; in 
expenditure give preponderance to thrift; 
in bereavement, give preponderance to 
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grief.” When we feel ourselves to be 
nothing but wanderers in the dark, when 
our efforts in relation to the world seem 
small and ineffectual, we must try to be 
reverent in the presence of the unknown, 
thrifty in our expenditure of scarce 
resources, and willing to allow ourselves 
the time and space to grieve our losses. 
I do not believe that a “dark night of 
the soul” is a special kind of journey that 
occurs only in special circumstances. In 
my understanding, a dark spiritual 
passage is essentially just a bad time to 
which we are fully and meaningfully 
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present. Any bad time, whether it is as 
large as a genocidal war or as small as a 
period of discouragement, may be 
experienced as a passage through which 
we may eventually become more attuned 
to the ordinary sacredness of our lives, 
and to one another. What makes the 
difference is our willingness to see what 
is happening for what it is, and to go 
forward, taking each step as it is required, 
doing the best that we can do with what 
is before us, learning what can be learned, 
waiting for Light but accepting that in 
times of difficulty we must give 
preponderance to whatever those times 
require. 

Dark times may require that we ask 
for support, or that we remain quietly 
alone; they may require that we weep or 


walked far enough. 


even gripe about our losses and our 
lostness, or they may require a certain 
stoic patience; they may require that we 
discipline ourselves to consistent practices 
such as physical exercise, or prayer, or 
study, or that we allow ourselves to rest 
and let some of our usual practices go. 
The only way we can know what is 
required is if we acknowledge the 
darkness and listen to it instead of trying 
to escape it. And even then, we cannot 
know for sure what is to be done or not 
done, as nothing is certain in such times. 
We can only make our way, use our 
senses, be gentle with 
ourselves and willing to 
make mistakes and fail and 
try again. During a dark 
passage, it is seldom the right 
time to make new begin- 
nings; it is more often a time 
for endings, for grieving our 
losses, and for gradually 
clearing away that which is 
no longer alive for us. In this 
stripping and scouring, we 
are making room for what 
may be born, but must also 
fully accept that for now our 
truest experience miwon 
hollow confusion and 
vulnerability. We struggle to 
be open to possibilities as yet 
unglimpsed. 

When we encounter 
those times in our lives 
where the path is lost and the shadows 
loom, we must give preponderance to the 
darkness. We can take small steps, one 
by one, feeling only the empty space 
immediately before us, breathing in the 
dark. We can find a little courage, 
somewhere, in the midst of our 
discouragement, but we cannot truly 
anticipate the light. 

Yet, because of this dark passage, 
when the light does come at last, we will 
know that we have been changed. We 
have walked far enough. We are ready to 
welcome morning. Whatever work we 
have to do in the world, we will bring 
new brightness and clarity to it, new 
willingness. We will know that we are 
capable of courage, and capable of 
encouraging one another. 0 
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hallenged by the 2004 Presidential 

Elections, when voters apparently 
cast their vote on perceived moral values, 
the AFSC Pasadena team added a new 
program to its work, “Affirming Moral 
Values.” In true AFSC fashion, a 
committee of all equals was formed. It 
quickly attracted many new volunteers, 
showing us that we had tapped into a 
niche. The use and misuse of moral values 
touches the core beliefs and motivations 
of many. How can we expand the 
connotations around moral values, beyond 
gay marriage and abortion? How can we 
bridge the division between liberal and 
non-liberal, Blue and Red? How can we 
transform opinions towards justice and 
peace? 

Under the title “What is Morality, 
Anywaye”, on October 9, 2005, we held 
the First Annual Moral Values Forum at 
Fuller Theological Seminary (an 
insitution known for its evangelical 
apporach to Christianity). 

The five panelists came from a range 
of backgrounds and 
University of Texas journalism professor 
Dr. Robert Jensen was very critical on 
the US and capitalism. Dr. Scott Key, 
Southern Baptist professor of ethics at 
California Baptist University Riverside 
balanced the criticism by noting that no 
system is perfect. Rev. Zelda Kennedy, 
All Saints Episcopal Church Pasadena, 
challenged the audience directly by 
calling on each person’s responsibility. 
Rabbi Dr. Susan Laemmle of the 
University of Southern California 
emphasized the famous quote by a rabbi 


viewpoints. 


who was asked to recite the entire Torah 
standing on one leg: “Do unto others as 
you want them to do unto you—the rest 
is commentary. Rev. William Turner of 
New Revelation Missionary Baptist 
Church in Pasadena focused on homo- 
sexuality, which according to him is 
unbiblical. He understands the Bible 
literally. 

Though there continue to be 
differences, at least two aspects of 
common ground surfaced in the dis- 
cussion: (a) a nation state does not have 
final authority on moral values, and (b) 
in bridging gaps, we all must be humble, 
acknowledging that no single person 
knows all of the Truth. 

Judging by the applause, we were 
glad that the 250-strong audience 
included liberal as well as non-liberal 
people. People began to listen to each 
other. 

Rev. Turner’s disrespectful remarks 
on homosexuality caused some of the 
organizers to question if it was a good 
idea to invite him as a panelist. We invited 
him because he had changed from 
Democrat to Republican on the issue of 
moral values and is now among pastors 
who regularly meet with President Bush. 
It should be noted that during the debate 
and OscA) the moderator’ Dr: Shan 
Cretin, AFSC’s Regional Director for the 
Pacific Southwest, gave all panelists 
ample opportunity to respond to Rev. 
Turner’s literal understanding of the Bible 
and rejection of homosexuality, but only 
Rabbi Laemmle used that opportunity by 


saying that there are many ways of 
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reading the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures. Also, it was the stated intent 
of the Forum to bring people with 
opposing views to one table so that 
bridges can be built. 

It seems that talking points would 
help liberals to challenge those with 
non-liberal viewpoints. Rev. Turner said 
he opposes homosexuality because he 
fears that God will destroy the United 
States because of gay practices, just as 
God supposedly crushed Sodom and 
Gomorrah for that reason. Liberals blieve 
that f God destroyed them at all, the cause 
was not men having sex with men but 
the injustice of breaking the hospitality 
protection for poor and needy guests 
(Genesis 19 and Ezekiel 16:49). The 
infamous passage in Leviticus 18:22 can 
be read in the context of its time as an 
attempt to teach respect towards one 
another. Read with today’s knowledge, 
the apostle Paul, though likely not 
promoting homosexuality, also called for 
loving lasting relationships, be they gay 
or straight (Romans, 1:26-27). 

In my view, the notion of God’s 
wrath is a sad and tragically misguided 
perception of God. It is a faith based on 
fear, not on love. According to my 
understanding, God did not destroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is an explan- 
ation that people back then used to cope 
with tragedy. To me, God is a God of 
Love; there is no Divine wrath. I believe 
that these few verses that imply 
homosexual practices aren't really 
addressing homosexuality but rather 
disrespect for others and using them for 
one’s own sake. I feel that God does not 
of disapprove homosexuality. God calls 
us to loving and respectful relation- 
ships—whatever sexual orientation they 
may be. 

Rev. Turner’s comments revealed the 
narrowness of the theological perspective 
that President Bush receives since he 
chooses to meet only with pastors like 
him. 

In support of our efforts to overcome 
the division in the country, as well as to 
transform opinions towards justice and 
peace, AFSC Pasadena is offering dia- 
loging workshops in Listener’s Way. This 
method teaches the primacy of listening 
and empathy as the first step to engaging 
people with different opinions.O 
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Miracle on Main Street: 
Donning the Magic Robes 


by Arthur Kanegis 
Baja California, Mexico 


This evening as we trimmed the tree 
in our home overlooking the Pacific, I 
reached up to place an ornament near the 
top—a gold metal cut-out of letters 
spelling NOEL. As the word slowly 
spun, I could clearly read the word 
backwards— “LEON.” This brought 
back memories of my dad, who as a young 
Jewish man got one of his first jobs as a 
department store Santa in New Rochelle, 
New York in the early 1940s. 

When he donned the robes, 
something magical happened, and as he 
left work and wandered down Main 
Street he found himself filled with the 
Christmas spirit. 

Although he had never played 
a musical instrument, the spirit so 
infused him that he played 
Christmas carols on an accordion 
as he waltzed down the street. Little 
children, eyes wide, stared in 
wonder. One little boy was fighting 
with his sister—until he looked up 
wide-eyed—and knew he had to be 
good for goodness’ sake! 

My dad felt drawn to enter a 
particular home. Inside was a 
paraplegic child who lit up with 
glee that Santa had come. His 
family was thrilled, and offered my 
dad a stiff brandy. My dad said he 
didn’t drink. “Then you couldn't be 
one of our friends! Did some social 
agency send you?” My dad just 
smiled and carried on playing “It Came 


Arthur's Dad Leon Kanegis does Santa for sen 


©Arthur Kanegis, 2005 All Rights Reserved. 
Arthur@futurewave. org. Phone: 310-909-8756. 
Donations of toys are always welcomed, and can be 
sent to him at 4492 Camino de la Plaza #642, San 
Diego, CA 92173. 
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children in 1985 


Upon A Midnight Clear’ for the young lad 
who practically wiggled out of his skin 
with delight. 

I asked my dad why he never played 
Santa for my brother, sister and me. 
“Since Lillian passed away (my mom died 


lor citizens and 


of cancer in 1952 when I was four), I 
lost the spirit.” 

When he donned the costume, the 
spirit returned, and he loved being Santa 
again. Santa was for the children, and 
the spirit of giving, and to him it didn't 
matter if the child was raised in a 
Christian, Jewish or any other family. 

The next Christmas, as I searched 
for a way to cheer up a friend in the 
hospital, I asked my dad if I could 
borrow the suit. He gladly agreed. 

I grabbed my dad’s Santa sack of toys 
to complete the look, and went to surprise 
my friend. It worked—cheered him up 
immeasurably. Since I had the bag of 
toys, I asked a nurse if I could visit the 
children’s ward. 

When I entered the ward my heart 
sank—one little girl bandaged with 
burns, a young boy, leg in 
traction—a room full of sad 
kids spending Christmas in the 
hospital. . 

I tinkled my Santa bell, 
eyes turned, and at once a trans- 
formation occurred. Suddenly 
I was in a room full of children 
squealing with delight. As I 
gave a toy to each child and 
spent a little time talking with 
them, the pain disappeared 
from their faces and childish 
joy broke through. They 
couldn't have given me a more 
heartwarming present. 

When every child was 
busy playing with their toy, I 
put my finger to my nose, 
wished “A merry Christmas to 
all and to all a good night” and flew back 
out to the nurses’ station. 

The nurse thanked me and invited 
me to visit the other wards. “I don’t 


know,” I replied. “Older people aren't 
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going to want some guy in a costume to 
come bug them.” But the nurse insisted 
and | relented. 

The first room I entered, an elderly 
lady’s eyes lit up. “Santa, I’m so glad you 
came. I just found out that I’m dying.” 

I put-my hand on hers, and stayed 
with her a long time, just letting the magic 
robes do their mitzvah, sending love 
energy through her tightly clasped hand 
to help her on her journey. 

The next patient was a young 
African-American man whose foot had 
been shot off. His little boy was visiting, 
and he exclaimed, “Look, son, it’s Santa!” 
The joy in the son’s eyes seemed to wipe 
away the father’s pain. 

That began a tradition, and every 
Christmas since, I’ve grown out my beard, 
bleached it white, and transformed into 
Santa Claus. 

One Christmas we were headed for 
Minneapolis to visit my wife’s family. My 
wife asked me to do her a favor—to fly 
in my Santa robes. What a sensation that 
made. On the plane people were slipping 
me gifts to give to loved ones in other 
seats and children were looking out the 
window trying to locate Rudolf. When 
we got to our hub at Chicago O’Hare, 
kids were everywhere, speaking in all 
languages with only one word the same: 
“Santa.” 

When we arrived in Minneapolis my 
five-year-old nephew Eric was overjoyed 
to have Santa Claus come to his home 
for a visit. He excitedly told Santa what 
he wanted for Christmas, and what he 
was making for his mom and others. 

We worried what Eric would say 
when later Uncle Arthur showed for 
dinner, sans suit, looking awfully familiar. 

It turns out that’s a problem that 
bothers adults—it posed no problem for 
Eric. He just chatted away with Uncle 
Arthur like I had just arrived. Since | 
couldn’t remove my natural beard, I 
wondered if I really looked that different. 

The next day when Santa came to 
visit his school, Eric gasped with joy: 
“Oh, you have your magic robes on!” 

Later we went to visit my wife’s mom 
in a nursing home. With only children’s 
toys in my sack, I began giving teddy bears 


and other toys to the seniors. Many 
became quite excited, clutching the toy 
bears like long-lost loved ones. A nurse 
told me she was amazed—residents who 
had been catatonic, non-responsive for 
months or even years, suddenly sprang to 
life with a visit from Santa. 

Since then I’ve been Santa every year. 
One year a friend who was closing her 
toy store in Santa Fe, New Mexico, let 
me give away the entire store—kids were 


Santa and Disabled Child in Ensenada, BC Mexico 


lining up around the block to visit the 
Santa Fe Santa. 

For the past five years, ever since | 
began spending most of my time writing 
screenplays from my beach house in Baja, 
Mexico, I’ve done Santa for children in 
orphanages and in co/onias in Mexico. 

Most of these impoverished children 
have never seen a Santa in person. They 
don’t have stocked toy-chests—this may 
be only toy they’ll get this Christmas. 

So I take the time to make the 
presentation special. Each child gets to 
sit on Santa’s knee and chat before 
receiving their present. The Beanie Baby 
puppies seem to come alive: “E/ perrito 
dice: No tengo una casa. 3Es posible que 
viva en su casa?” Although Santa’s “North 
Polean” Spanish is rather poor, the 
children glow with joy and welcome the 
toy dogs and stuffed monkeys into their 
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homes and hearts. 

One year we went to San Quintin 
where farmworkers live in a village made 
of scrap cardboard. A few lucky ones 
have found scrap plastic tarps to keep 
dry. The joy in these children’s eyes in 
having Santa actually come visit them is 
burned in my memory forever. What a 
gift—from them to me! 

With the help of the local 
community in La Mision, one year we 
were able to bring in a truckload of toys, 
wheelchairs, blankets and other presents 
to a school for disabled children in 
Ensenada. 

One blind boy sat on my lap, felt 
my hat, beard and face, and lit up brighter 
than a firecracker when he called out, 
“Santa! Santa!” 

Pll never forget one paraplegic boy. 
As I carried him into his wheelchair, he 
was practically wiggling out of his skin 
with delight. Tears welled up in my eyes. 
I found myself singing to him: 

“It came upon a midnight clear, 

that glorious song of old. 

From angels bending near the earth, 

to touch their harps of gold 

Peace on the earth, goodwill to men...” 

Practically every religion teaches 
that we are all one. Christmas is the 
one time of the year when everyone who 
is filled with the spirit of Santa becomes 
the real Santa. We are all actually one. 

So when children ask me if I’m the 
real Santa Claus, I tell them yes. And 
my dad was the real Santa—and if the 
spirit of giving fills your heart, you, too, 
are the real Santa. 0 


Arthur grew up going to Friends Meeting as well 
as to a Reform synagogue in Washington, DC. He 
attended Earlham College in Richmond, IND, 
worked for the American Friends Service 
Committee in Philadelphia in the NARMIC 
program (National Action and Research on the 
Military Industrial Complex) and made 
audiovisual documentaries about the War in 
Vietnam and other issues. He founded Future 
WAVE (Working for Alternatives to Violence in 
Entertainment) and moved to Santa Fe, NM, 
attending the Canyon Road Meeting. In 1999 he 
built a beach house in Baja California, Mexico, 
where he spends his time working on screenplays 
that can help envision a path to peace. He 
occasionally attends Meeting in San Diego and La 
Jolla, CA. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Is BusH BASHING 
QUAKERLY? 


by Allen Karcher 
Pima Meeting (Tucson, AZ) 


Reacting to the opinions voiced in 
the article discussing “Bush Bashing”, I 
humbly offer that neither Quakerdom 
nor any political party is homogenous. 

Labels and designated stereotypes, 
whether chosen by ourselves or others, 
often serve solely to divide and distract 
us. These very distinctions can, however, 
lead to fruitful dialogue if the airing can 
be conducted with mutual respect and 
good humor. One should keep this 
matter clearly in mind before resorting 
to such language or advocating 
censorship. On what basis might one 
be critical, indeed bash, George Bush? 
The President has stated that he has a 
mandate, which surely suggests that he 
views himself as the figurehead of the 
greatest segment of the American voting 
public. In this regard, he has himself 
personalized the political debate. 
Likewise his continual posturing as 
Commander-in-Chief, whether 
militarily or socially, suggests a 
concomitant individual responsibility. 
There is no question that he, and the 
administration for which he is 
responsible, has pursued and continues 
to pursue policies that destroy trust and 
cooperation, kill countless civilians, and 
denigrate friends as well as enemies, both 
domestically and internationally. I find it 
inconsistent that such responsibility 
seems so often transferred to his staff or 
underlings, particularly in circumstances 
where decency and plain humanity have 
been violated, especially when a moral, 
indeed, Christian, high ground is 


proclaimed. This seems inconsistent with 


© July 12, 2005 Revised for resubmission, 
Nov 3, 2005. Permission from the author 1s 
required to excerpt or edit. Allen Karcher, 2018 
W Los Reales Rd, Tucson, AZ 85746. 
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the practice of a moral leader. 

Surely such circumstances must 
trouble people, irrespective of party 
affiliation. For Friends they constitute a 
call to ministry and witness, if we are at 
all attentive to our testimonies and 
traditions. The consequences of such 
policies sown will be reaped by future 
generations. Is it surprising that younger 
persons minister in this regard? And, that 
younger Friends choose to minister with 
their humor and creativity, rather than 
curses and violence, should surely 
comfort their parents and elders to whom 
they turn for support and example. 

All ministry and all conscience 
rightly addresses, first and foremost, the 
individual to whom it is given and ex- 
perienced. Friends Meetings temper this, 
admonishing excess or intemperance, yet 
nevertheless, giving care-filled heed and 
support when led. The enjoinder voiced 
long ago to “hold fast to our Meetings” 
is as pertinent and compelling as when 
first uttered. Such a call was neither to 
silence nor social disengagement, but 
rather to gather in good faith and spirit, 
placing trust in each other and in God to 
mend and minister to that which is 


broken.O 


Wuat Doss FaITH 
MEAN TO ME? 


by Phyllis Hoge 
Albuquerque (NM) Monthly Meeting 


Around the age of seven I decided 
that what I wanted to be when I grew 
up was a saint. That didn't work out. I 
gave it my best shot at the time, but I 
lacked staying power. 

Some years later when I was eleven, 
there were several months when | 
thought I'd like to be a nun, in the belief 
that what the job required was good 
works, a predisposition to meditativeness, 
and a willingness to be isolated from the 
real world. I was wrong, of course, and 
it was just as well that that didn’t work 
out either. I may have had what my 
loved father called “the necessary sap,” 
but I wasn’t a Roman Catholic, to begin 


with, and, more important, I lacked 
vocation. 

I did, however, sense a spirit in things, 
in literal, tangible ¢hings, as well as in 
places, in houses, in people, trees, flowers, 
animals. When I felt its presence in the 
sky, in the stars, I called this spirit God. 
Even in the worst of times I never lost 
this feeling of Something Other. 
Moreover, those early personality traits, 
obscurely religious, persisted, and to this 
day I describe myself, roughly speaking, 
as a religious person. 

Consciousness of the spiritual, of 
God—whatever that means—is at the 
heart of who I am. Yet I appear to myself 
and quite probably to those who know 
me as an ordinary, daily sort of person, as 
mundane, as worldly, as anyone else, living 
a life made up of bills, telephone calls, 
computers, car washes, work, food, 
laundry and so on because in every 
particular my life is aware of a spirit in 
things. But hardly ever do I so much as 
mention it. 

To me it seems very likely that the 
same is true for a very great number of 
people, likely that many whose characters 
are similarly constructed go through their 
days and nights whispering “Thank You,” 
or “I need help,” or “Please”—prayers, in 
short, to whatever is out there listening, 
holding the world together, binding the 
stars. As a consequence of this obscure 
sense of spirit, my life seems rich to me. 

I seldom speak of it. I certainly do 
not mention God’s name, whatever that 
may be, except in the context of mild 
swearing. But the sense of a spirit in things 
is what keeps me alive. I suspect such a 
recognition is common. I suspect many 
do not speak of what they deeply 
recognize as faith. 

I believe that many lives as ordinary 
as my own are founded in a sense of the 
spirit. I believe that faith, consciousness 
of the unseen Other, works constantly in 
ordinary lives like mine in a wonderful 
and mysterious way. Even though no one 
but the one who knows such faith may 
feel its power, I believe that in those who 
are silent, faith may be profound and 
strong, may be the very force which 
brings about miracles of light. O 
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FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCLETY OF FRIENDS 


A Call to FGC’s 
Western Gathering 


by Margaret Sorrel and Lynne Phillips 


e hope the Puget 

Sound Gathering 
will fulfill the dream of 
FGC, a dream for a face- 
to-face encounter for equal 
numbers of unprogrammed 
Friends from across North 
America, from Alaska to 
Florida, from Arizona to 
Nova Scotia. 

Our theme, “Swim- 
ming in Living Waters,” 
inspires rich metaphors. The 
spiritual jour-ney of Friends 
General Conference has 
taken us into the uncharted 
waters of the West. Here, 
as everywhere, we are called 
to protect the viability of 
our environment, water 
being one of our most 
precious resources. Western 
Friends from FGC, 
affiliated Canadian YM 
and Alaska Friends Con- 
ference and from non-FGC 
affiliates NPYM, Pacfic 
YM and IMYM have been 
instrumental in the 
planning of this historic 
first-ever western Gather- 
ing. Ten out of the fifteen Gathering 
planning clerks are from these Yearly 
Meetings. 

What is this Gathering that so 
many Friends cherish? _ 

Weeklong workshops in groups of 
10-40 people meet for three hours each 
morning and create a mini-community 
within the larger community. 2006 


Above. 2005 Gathering at Blacksburg, VA. 
Below. Young Friends at Gathering 


offerings will include such topics as 
Social Class, Quakers and Social 
Change, Introduction to Therapeutic 
Touch, Making Mandala Prayer Art, 
Chant, Clerking, Forgiveness as a 
Spiritual Practice, Nontheism Among 
Friends, and War as Disease. Leaders 
include George Lakey, Kristin 
Henderson, Greg and Nancy Ewert, 
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Stephen McNeil, Max 
Hansen, Karen Street, 
Arthur Larrabee, Marge 
Abbott, Sol Riou, Marie 
Fredell, Bonnie Tinker, 
Rachel Findley, Chris 
Moore-Backman and John 
Calvi. 

Junior Gathering 
groups for infants through 
junior high foster a 
powerful Quaker identity 
for youth and will explore 
themes of Community and 
Integrity this year. 

Evening Plenary Sess- 
ions will feature inspiring 
thinkers, authors, and 
entertainers. [his year Sue 
Williams will speak to us 
of her work in conflict-torn 
places of the world, and 
Laura Holliday will 
introduce us to. the 
groundbreaking work of 
the Quaker Institute for the 
Future. Our evening of 
entertainment will feature 
Laura Love of Seattle and 
Tom Hunter, a Northwest 
family-oriented singer/ 
songwriter. 

Afternoons and evenings offer a 
plethora of choices. Affinity groups 
meet for LGBT friends, Friends of 
Color, Women, Men and Singles. 
Quaker organizations such as Quaker 
Earthcare Witness, AFSC, FCNL, 
Pendle Hill, and Friends Bulletin will 


offer presentations. 
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Music, dance, films, a 
Quaker art gallery and 
field trips contribute to 
the richness of the 
Gathering. 

High school-aged 
Friends have their own 
full program including 
support groups, a field 
trip, business meetings 
and participation in 
Gathering workshops. 

Adult Young Friends 
are an active, vibrant 
group at FGC Gath- 
erings. 

And the Gathering 
Store will likely be the largest selection 
of Quaker books you have ever seen. 

But this Puget Sound Gathering 
is not only about what it can offer you. 
It is about what we as Western Friends 
are offering the Gathering. In the year 
2006, out of 54 workshops, 24 will be 
led or co-led by Friends from Western 
US Yearly Meetings and western 
Canadian Friends. This Gathering is 
an opportunity for all of us to break 
down perceived differences between 
unprogrammed Friends from the East 
and the West. Let’s find our common 
culture and be enriched by the gifts 
we have to offer one another. 

Many Western Friends have 
expressed concerns about the cost of 
the Gathering. It’s comparable to the 
costs of attending a Yearly Meeting 
session, day for day. We expect the cost 
for a single adult staying in a double 
room, eating three meals a day to be 
about $575. Significant breaks are 
available to families and there will be 
some camping and smaller meal plans 
offered. In addition, work grants are 
available for experienced Gathering 
attenders, and matching scholarships 
are available for first-time attenders. 
Usually scholarship preference is given 
to Friends from Yearly Meetings 
affiliated with FGC, but for the 2006 
Gathering no distinction will be made. 
These scholarships will match the 
assistance that your Monthly or Yearly 
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Laura Love will sing at the Gathering 


Meeting can offer, up to a maximum 
of $300 per individual, $500 per 
couple and $800 per family (includes 
single parent with one child). Full 
financial aid information is available at 
http://www. fgcquaker.org/gathering/ 
financialaid.pdf. 

We hope you will put the 2006 
Gathering in your plans for this 
summer. It will meet on the campus 
of Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, 
WA, from July 1 to July 7. You are also 
warmly invited to join NPYM at PLU 
for a shortened session June 29-July 1, 
immediately preceding the Gathering. 
Further 
Gathering and an opport-unity to 
register online beginning March 1* is 
available at www.fgcquaker.org/ 
gathering2006. Early registration is 
especially recommended this year, due 
to a 1,200 person maximum. This is 
an historic opportunity. We hope to 
see many of you at the Puget Sound 
Gathering this year! O 


information about the 


Margaret Sorrel and Lynne Phillips are 
co-clerks of the 2006 Gathering 
Committee. Margaret 1s a member of 
University Friends Meeting (Seattle WA) 
NPYM and Lynne ts a member of Argenta 
Monthly Meeting, Canadian Yearly 
Meeting. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Elise Boulding—A Life in the Cause of Peace 
by Mary Lee Morrison. McFarland & 
Company, Inc., Publishers: Jefferson, North 
Carolina, and London, 2005. Review by 
Carol Bosworth, Corvallis (OR) Meeting. 
Elise Boulding has been a towering 
figure in my life as a Quaker raising children 
and seeking ways to work toward a peaceful 
world when each of those tasks was often 
overwhelming. In this book on her life and 
work, it became clear to me that those two 
areas of my life were only part of her complex 
and creative life in its wide range of effective 


work. 

This book relates Elise Boulding’s 
involvement through her life, as wife of a 
high-energy, creative, internationally famous 
husband, and mother of five children, as 
student and teacher, as feminist and leader 
in her discipline of sociology, and as leader in 
community and worldwide groups working 
toward peace. Her awareness of women’s 
unique strengths in connections, networking, 
and peace building brought her to research 
and theory that predates the major work of 
Gilligan, Ruddick, and others. Her work 
made unique contributions to a field long 
dominated by men through her emphasis on 
ways individuals are linked to their 
communities and to global organizations. 

Morrison teases out details of Elise’s life, 
from her birth in Norway in 1920, her family’s 
immigration to the US in 1923, her schooling, 
interests, and college studies. Elise’s family 
experiences as an immigrant gave her social 
and intellectual strength to understand two 
cultural perspectives simultaneously. In those 
early years she also had experiences of 
listening for the Spirit, a practice she 
continued all her life. Though her birth family 
practiced no religion, Elise sought out church 
connections, and the women she met there 
became her earliest intellectual mentors. Just 
out of college, Elise met Dorothy Day and 
Catherine de Hueck, both involved with the 
Catholic Worker movement in New York 
City. These women and their radical social 
and spiritual commitments to the poor hada 
deep influence on Elise’s spiritual and 
intellectual life direction. As she entered 
peace through these 
connections, she met Quakers and began 
regular attendance at a Meeting in Syracuse 
NY. There she met her husband, Kenneth 
Boulding. Spiritual issues brought them 


movements 
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together, held them deeply together through 
a long marriage, and near the end caused 
some of the rift that drove them painfully 
apart. Other aspects of this rift came from 
their differing experiences of social class, 
especially of those on the margins of society— 
poor women and children. Overall even their 
differences brought much energy, spice, and 
joy to their years together. 

Inspired by the work of Jane Addams 
and the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Elise was untiring in 
linking cultural and family conditions of 
oppression to the violence in our communities 
and the world. She believed education could 
make changes in the patterns of living and 
thinking that create violence. She saw that 
much of this worldwide peace work was done 
intuitively and steadily by women, though 
this is usually unnoticed, particularly in 
developing areas of the world. 

During her early years of marriage, Elise 
began writing. Often using her own family 
as a working ground for understanding 
cultures of peace, she wrote letters, 
correspondence with peace activists and 
“futures” thinkers, and her own books. In 
one of these, One Small Plot of Heaven, she 
showed the family to be a metaphor for our 
lives in the whole world. She saw families as 
the ground for all other peacemaking 
functions, both training children in peace and 
providing practice for parents, including men, 
to learn the crucial daily skills of peacemaking 
such as listening, dialoging, and reconciling. 
While raising their children, she and Kenneth 
opened their home and gave their energy to 
groups of peace activists, but the increasing 
violence of the peace activists late in the 
Vietnam War eventually drove Elise to seek 
a different way to transform the world. She 
involved herself more and more with 
networking and interdisciplinary group 
research. Here began her vision of the future 


of NGOs as a way to transform the world on — 


a transnational level. 

After her children were grown and she 
completed her doctorate, she further 
intensified her involvement in education 
and international peace organizations. 
During a year of self-chosen solitude in 
her mountain hermitage in Colorado, she 
experienced her intuitive mind expanding 
to complement her well-tuned analytical 
mind. She recognized the need to connect 
all the levels of human learning with our 
lives, through the way “spaces” for learning 
influence us. Elise conceptualized these 


spaces in many ways, one being to envision 
our lives at the midpoint of a “200 year 
present,” thus broadening our awareness 
of needs, solutions and communities. She 
sought ways to expand her students’ styles 
of thought and learning. She trained them 
through their class work: while expecting 
that they meet the usual requirements of 
texts and study of sociology based on 
rational skills of thought, she also required 
them to express their learning by artistic 
means such as dance, music, art, theater, 
mathematical equations, and poetry. She 
was often astounded at how the depth and 
complexity of their understanding 
developed through such multiple layers of 
thinking and the crossovers between them. 

Elise saw the importance of respecting 
children’s experiences of reality and including 
them in the process of social changes. She 
saw that even small children are capable of 
much more than we expect, in perceptions 
and understanding of social groups and 
insight to alternatives for behavior. Our 
cultural practice of marginalizing children has 
always been harmful for their development 
of skills and intellect, and our current practice 
of isolating children in peer groups is not 
helping them to mature adequately or to 
learn daily skills of relationship to complex 
social groups they will face in their lives. Elise 
also promoted the crucial need for solitude 
for children and adults to learn who they are, 
how deeply they are connected to others, and 
how to imagine changing themselves and 
their world into a better future. Solitude is 
vital for spiritual maturity in all people, but 
especially for children. 

For Elise Boulding, the whole of peace 
building can be given in two words; listening, 
and relationship. Study of peacemaking can 
most effectively be done in practical daily 
work among people’s lives. The inner spiritual 
experience that grounds our service is a 
resource for understanding and compassion 
for all life on the earth. Using a metaphor, 
she stated: “Our body is the envelope for 
this extraordinary biosphere, the soil and 
the rocks...they are in us...the one billion 
households on earth, the 185 nation states 
spread around the planet, the twenty 
thousand peoples’ associations and 
transnational networks weaving in and 
out...those intergovernmental treaties, the 
UN itself...lumbering, hurting, but trying 
hard, the heart of that...is in us.” (p. 135) 

In this book, Mary Morrison has 


succeeded in tracking details of Elise’s 
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complex connections and activities of 
peacemaking. Her text and the reasonably 
good index make this book a good resource 
catalog of Elise’s wide-ranging life work. Poor 
editing and the density of complex 
interlocking history make the book difficult 
to read for “pleasure”. One of the areas of its 
special clarity and power is the inclusion of 
Elise’s personal notes and text of letters. 
These show the human picture of the 
personal hopes, vision, and struggles of a giant 
woman's giant life. As the author notes in 
the epilogue, it was a challenge to do justice 
to the life of Elise Boulding; she strove to 
make the story into something viewed as a 
whole while also portraying its distinct 
phases. The author says of her attempt to 
depict such a life, “Its limitations are in the 
necessity to make linear what essentially 
needs to be seen as a hologram.” (p. 208). 
The author’s work was largely envisioned, 
thoroughly researched, and limited by the 
reality of Elise’s complex life. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS 


NEWS FROM QUAKER 
NEWSLETTERS 


Why THIS NEWSLETTER SUMMARY? 


As FWCC staff, I get Newsletters from 
many churches and meetings in the West. I 
do my best to read them, but then what? It 
doesn’t seem | should keep this information 
to myself. So lam sharing them with various 
people, including the readers of Friends 
Bulletin. \ hope you find these news items of 
interest.—Nancy Yarnall, FWCC Western 
Field Staff; 800 NE Tenney Rd, Suite 110, 
PMB 340 Vancouver, WA 98685. Phone: 503- 
551-9030. E-mail: nancyy@fwecamericas.org. 


FWCC WEBSITE 


Look at www.fwecamericas.org for 
information about the Section of the 
Americas. 

Would you like to learn about Friends 
throughout the western hemisphere? If so, 
we ll soon have a Section of the America’s 
Electronic Newsletter for you. Please 
contact americas@fwccamericas.org to be 
put on the list. (And if youd like to receive 
our postal mail newsletter as well, please 
indicate that also.) 


i 


BEYOND THE MONTHLY MEETING/ 
CCHURCHES 


Alaska Friends Conference Fall Quarterly 
Meeting was hosted by Homer Meeting, 
November 25-27 with the theme, “The 
Alchemy of Faith, elements of Spiritual and 
personal transformation.” Friends are invited 
to spend Thanksgiving day with Homer 


Friends if they care to arrive early. 


Chuck Fager spoke November 20th at A 
Place for Peace, Fort Collins, CO. His visit to 
Fort Collins was sponsored by Fort Collins 
Friends Meeting, Mountain View Friends 
Meeting, A Place for Peace, and the Youth 
and Militarism Project of the Center for 
Justice, Peace, and the Environment. 


George Fox University Professor Paul 
Anderson, professor of Biblical and Quaker 
studies, has received the University’s 2005 
Faculty Research Award ($2,500) and a 
Lilly Grant ($300,000) for a project designed 
to apply Quaker wisdom in decision-making 
to unify Christian congregations regardless 
of church politics or organizational structure. 


Winter MGOF (Montana Gathering of 
Friends) will be February 10-12, 2006 with 
the theme, “Compassionate Listening.” 


New Mexico Regional Meeting met in 
Adrian, Texas, in the wide, flat grasslands. 
Friends heard from members of Peace Farm 
near the PanTex plant that manufactures 
nuclear weapons. 


North Pacific Yearly Meeting sponsored a 
Clerking Workshop with Arthur Larrabee, 
December 2-3, at North Seattle Friends 
Church. 


Friends in Northern California meet for 
Bible reading in the manner of Conservative 
Friends on a quarterly basis. The last meeting 
was at the San Francisco Meeting House. 
For information, contact Charles Martin, 
charles@innerlightbooks.com, 415-864- 
lila 7 


NEWS OF FRIENDS CHURCHES AND 
MOonrtTHLY MEETINGS 


First Friends, Whittier (CA) (39 of them) 
traveled to Oxnard, CA, for an All-Church 
Retreat. Jackie Speicher, teacher at Earlham 
School of Religion, led Friends in “Growing 
in Prayer: Practical Approaches.” 

Vashon Friends (WA) will hold worship- 
sharing with the queries, “How do you know 
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it’s God? How do we listen to the Spirit, be 
open to the Light, and act on their messages?” 


University Friends (Seattle, WA) 
experienced their new kitchen while eating 
delicious food. They also celebrated reaching 
their first $500,000 from their financial 
campaign. 

University Friends have invited John Calvi 
to lead a Surviving Trauma Workshop on 


Easter Weekend, April 15, 2006. 


Tempe Friends (AZ) examined a plan being 
developed by area churches to provide 
homeless people with dinner, breakfast, and 
a place to stay overnight. The Meeting 
discussed how and if they would participate 
in the program. 


Spokane Friends (WA) has called Molly 


Bruner to serve as youth pastor. 


The children of South Mountain Meeting 
(Ashland, OR) went to Bear Creek Park in 
Medford, OR, to watch for salmon. 


Santa Fe Friends (NM) are preparing for a 
threshing session on issues related to the 
Meeting House. Information about the 
history of the Olive Rush Studio, her intent 
to leave the property to the Meeting, and 
current responsibilities for the historic 


premises are to be posted. 


Santa Cruz Friends (CA) held a State of 
the Meeting workshop in October. The 
purpose of these workshops (from College 
Park Quarterly Meeting) is to build strong, 
growing Meetings and to prevent major 


difficulties. 


San Jose Friends (CA) are considering what 
to do when a disturbed Friend visits Meeting 
for Worship or Meeting activities. The M&O 
clerk, CPQM, led a discussion on the topic. 


San Francisco Friends (CA) met for worship 
sharing about their current relationship to 
Christianity. Friends felt the need for another 


session on the subject. 


Salt Lake Meeting (UT) has a concern for 
communication. Friends are considering 
providing high-speed internet for the 
Meeting House. Friends are also considering 
bringing back the monthly Newsletter: 


Sacramento Friends (CA) will schedule a 
potluck to welcome their seven new members. 
Oversight will host the event at the Meeting 
House. 


Redwood Forest Meeting (Santa Rosa, CA) 


developed their property 10 years ago with 
limited parking. Friends agreed to use 


SWIMMING IN LIVING WATERS 
First time ever, a West Coast FGC Gathering 
1-7 July 2006 at Pacific Lutheran University, Puget Sound, WA 


After experiencing the Gathering, join with FGC Friends in 


as Gray Line of Seattle takes Friends to Vancouver, 


BC, for exciting sightseeing. After a 2-night stay in 
Vancouver, Holland America Cruise Line will take 

Friends to Seward, AK, with stops in Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway & scenic cruising in the Inside Passage, Glacier Bay 
National Park & College Fjord. You can also add on an 
Anchorage-Denali National Park-Fairbanks land tour. 


For information: 


Robert Horvay, Master Cruise Counsellor 
Toll-free within the US: 888-FRIEND-O or 888-374-3630 
Phone/Fax: 856-223-0666 ° E-mail: travel.quake@verizon.net 
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carpools and alternative ways to get to 
Meeting. Friends are being asked to 
reconfirm its desire to not expand the parking 
lot. 


Port Townsend Friends (WA) meet at the 
local community center in a small room. 
Friends are considering whether to move to 
the larger room which has less restrictive 
space and better air flow. However, it will 
cost more. 


Pima Meeting (Tucson, AZ) has two Co- 
ordinators for Pastoral Care. These Friends 
are gathering equipment Friends might need 
and compiling information about care 
facilities. 


Phoenix Meeting (AZ) has structured its 
children’s First Day School as follows: First 
Sunday- Exploration of the query; Second 
Sunday—lesson activities on Quaker Values; 
Third Sunday—Bible Study; Fourth and 
Fifth) Sunday—unstructured. 


Palo Alto Friends (CA) have structured 
First Day School curriculum around the 
testimonies. Each month will explore a 
Friends testimony with each week having a 
different approach—introduction, song and 
story, cooking/baking, reflective reprise. 


Orange Grove Meeting (Pasadena, CA) 
has on their property Mother’s Club (a 
preschool program) and Friends Western 
School. There is not enough room for both. 
The Meeting united in asking Mother's Club 
to move in three years; the Meeting will help 
them. 


Olympia Friends (WA) have an Outreach 
Committee which discusses issues relating 
to outreach and welcoming new attenders. 


Multnomah Meeting (Portland, OR) has 
asked nominating committee to generate a 
list of potential members for a fundraising 
committee for remodeling/building a physical 


structure at their current location. 


The Children’s Committee of Missoula 
Meeting (MT) will focus on presenting Bible 
stories to First Day School this year, in a way 
that is respectful of Friends’ range of beliefs 
and attitudes to the Bible. 

Missoula Meeting (MT) received an 
anonymous donation of $20,000 through the 
Cotswold Foundation. Finance Committee 
was asked for suggestions regarding uses of 


the funds. 


To be continued in future issues.... 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 


ERNIE GOERTZEN 


Ernie Goertzen, a member of 
Berkeley Monthly Meeting since 1967, 
died of heart failure on July 22, 2004, at 
his home in Deadwood, OR. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Lou Goertzen, 
and their three children, sons David and 
Jonevan, daughter Anya Goertzen 
Lecuyer, and grandson Colins. 

Ernie was born in 1926 in a Kansas 
farmhouse, where he chopped wood and 
walked two miles a day to a one-room 
schoolhouse. For high school, further 
away, Ernie and his sister lived with his 
grandparents. He had forty first-cousins! 

In World War II, Ernie became a 
Mennonite conscientious objector, 
working on a dam in South Dakota, and 
caring for senile patients. After the war, 
he taught briefly in the one-room 
schoolhouse of his childhood. Back in 
college, he met Mary Lou Rich, a fellow 
Mennonite. Her boyfriend of the time 
introduced them, only to lose her to 
Ernie. They married on July 3, 1951, and 
sang duets together for 53 years, up to 
the end. 

Initially, the Goertzens taught 
together in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Thinking they couldn’t have birth 
children, they adopted David in 1955. 
After Ernie completed a Masters of 
Library Science at U. Illinois and won a 
position at Kansas State University, Mary 
Lou became pregnant with daughter 
Anya, born October 1959. They adopted 
another infant son, Jonevan, in 1961. 

While he was head librarian at 
Kansas State, Ernie survived a near-fatal 
Gar crash: that broke “his. neck. 
Recuperating, he decided to leave the 
library, and in 1965 moved with his 
family to Berkeley, CA, to become a full- 
time artist. The couple joined Berkeley 
Meeting on January 8, 1967. 

In 1970, they helped to form the 
Community of Saint Francis, inland from 
Big Sur and adjacent to Fort Hunter- 
Liggett, whose officers came to respect 
members of the community. During their 
year here, Ernie shone in his role as non- 
judgmental peacemaker, with his sense 
of humor and finesse. 
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Returning to Berkeley, Mary Lou 
began to get her artwork published. In 
1975, they moved to Deadwood, OR, 
where they formed a business to sell 
prints of their works. From 1983 to 1987, 
their store in Eugene, OR, “Simple 
Gifts,” was managed by son David, father 
of grandson Colins, born in 1984. The 
store became Goertzen’s Gifts and China 
when Mary Lou’s art was reprinted on 
plates by Block China of New York. The 
company sent the Goertzens to Portugal 
to see where the china was made. On 
sales trips in the US, ever-popular Ernie 
sang duets with Mary Lou, lending an 
old-world “vibe” customers loved. 

The Goertzens were active in peace 
work during the Gulf War, but soon 
Ernie’s physical condition began 
deteriorating. In October of 2003, local 
carpenters built “The Snuggery,” a 
special room where he recuperated from 
a fall. He and Mary Lou had a final art 
show in Florence, OR, then celebrated 
their 53"! wedding anniversary on July 3, 
2004. 

The night before’ he died, Ernie, 
Mary Lou and Anya sang “As We Leave 
This Friendly Place” for the hospice 
nurses. He passed away at dawn with 
Mary Lou beside him. A biographical 
sketch, “Memories of an Artist,” with 
many of Ernie’s sketches, is in the 
Berkeley Meeting Library. Although he 
had not attended Berkeley Meeting for 
many years, he and Mary Lou kept their 
membership, and his passing is a loss to 
the Meeting, as well as to family and 
community in Deadwood. Wherever 
they went, they brought the joy of their 
music and their art. 0 


Victor KEATING STAADECKER 


Victor Keating Staadecker, longtime 
member of San Francisco (CA) Friends 
Meeting, passed away on Thursday, 
August 18, 2005 after a lengthy illness. 
A memorial meeting was held on Friday, 
September 16, 2005. 

Victor was born in Seattle, WA, on 
February 14, 1939. Victor and his family 
moved to Berkeley, CA in 1944, where 
Victor attended school. Despite a quirky 
intellect, he was able to go on to the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
where he graduated in 1962 with a major 


1? 


in Political Science. Victor was a 
voracious reader, a world traveler, and an 
avid sports fan. He worked for many 
years as a postal clerk in the “Dead Letter 
Office” at the Main Street Post Office in 
San Francisco. 

Victor was reared a Presbyterian but 
learned early about Friends from his 
uncle, who often did work for Friends. 
On December 14, 1969, Victor became 
a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Our archivist found in his file 
this undated description of Victor: “A 
young man, sincere and true, who really 
has heart.” When Victor was born on 
February 14 in 1939, perhaps God was 
smiling as he thought: “Here is a great 
Valentine for the Friends in the future.” 

Actually, Vic started coming to San 
Francisco Friends Meeting three years 
before he decided he could join. He was 
highly principled and, because he was 
working for the Post Office in a capacity 
where he had to sort mail for Vietnam, 
he felt that in good conscience he could 
not actually join the Religious Society of 
Friends. Finally, he was able to transfer 
to a night shift that would enable him to 
live up to his principles; and it was then 
that he applied for membership in San 
Francisco Monthly Meeting. 

Victor was an avid reader and long 
held an ambition to go back to library 
school and become a librarian. During 
one period, he happily served on our 
Library Committee. 

Until his last struggle with diabetes 
and dialysis, Victor was involved in most 
aspects of meeting life. He was always 
hospitable to visitors. He liked to cook 
and enjoyed helping out around the 
meetinghouse.He always was an avid 
worker at the Meeting workdays, and also 
a cheery member of the door duty 
committee. 

As Victor’s physical strength failed, 
he found a new involvement by preparing 
book reviews for our newsletter. 

Victor’s constant presence at Meeting 
for Worship, even when he was very frail, 
was clear evidence of his deep Quaker 
faith and commitment. 

In his simple and gentle way, Victor 
said to me, “This belonging to the San 
Francisco Meeting has been very lucky 
for me.” Your belonging is very lucky for 
us, Victor. 
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Victor’s cousin Sally and her family, 
would like to thank his many friends, 
especially Bruce Folsom, for their support 
during Victor’s illness. Victor asked that 
in lieu of flowers, remembrances be made 


to the AFSC. O 
RatpH HopGDON PINNEY 


Ralph Hodgdon Pinney was born 
April, 10.1918: inaotPaulpa MINS He 
was the middle child of three sons born 
to E. Ralph and Agnes Hodgdon Pinney. 
He graduated from Central High School 
in 1935 and Macalester College in 1940. 
He then studied religion and theology at 
Oberlin College. All of the Pinney bro- 
thers became pacifists and conscientious 
objectors. Ralph served his CO duty at 
Chilao Forest Camp near Pasadena. He 
was the camp cook for 35 men. He loved 
the San Gabriel Mountains and passed 
that love for the mountains and the 
natural world onto his children. 

On trips into Pasadena, CA, he met 
Dottie Brown. Though they'd fallen in 
love, Ralph returned to Minnesota, only 
to hitchhike back to California to ask 
her to marry him. They were married at 
Orange Grove Friends Meeting in 
Pasadena on October 15, 1944. They 
lived for a short time in Pasadena and 
Temple City,CA, before settling in 
Arcadia, CA. They raised their four 
children at their beloved Hidden Acre 
in Arcadia. 

After managing a gas station and 
driving a school bus, Ralph became a 
teacher and taught for 35 years, primarily 
at the high school level. He specialized 
in remedial and speed-reading. 

Ralph and Dottie retired in 
Oceanside CA, in the late 1980s. Shortly 
after the move, Dottie suffered a major 
stroke, leaving her bedridden. Ralph 
became her primary caregiver. He later 
moved Dottie down to Fredricka Manor 
in Chula Vista, CA, which was a 
retirement home with a skilled nursing 
facility. He spent time with her and 
oversaw her care on a daily basis. His 
devotion over 11 years is a testament to 
who he was and what he believed in. 
Ralph’s patience, caring, perseverance 
and integrity have been an inspiration. 

While at Fredricka Manor, Ralph 
also took on the role of friendly host. 


With his bright smile, he greeted 
everyone and found out about their 
personal history. He was particularly 
interested in the people who had any 
Quaker background. Ralph helped start 
a monthly worship group on the grounds. 
He himself worshiped regularly at San 
Diego or La Jolla Meetings but he was 
concerned about those who were unable 
to leave the grounds. On the day of the 
worship group, he would put in a 
reminder call to all the Quakers who 
normally attended and he invited anyone 
else who was interested. He would arrive 
early to set up the room and then would 
greet each arrival with a warm handshake 
and welcoming words. Ralph was also 
known for his dry sense of humor which 
he displayed on a regular basis. 

Ralph died peacefully in his bed on 
June 27, 2005. He is survived by his 
four children, Nancy Pinney, Daniel 
Pinney, Bonnie Sedivec, and Julia Cox, 
seven grandchildren and three great- 


grandchildren. O 
JEANNE ETTER 


Jeanne Etter was born Adena Jean 
Prideaux on April 4, 1943, in Portland, 
Oregon to John and Beth Prideaux. The 
Prideaux family soon located in Newberg, 
OR, and, during several years there, 
formed close ties with two other Friends 
families, the Dodds and Scotts, who 
would remain special to each other over 
the decades that followed. 

Following the death of an older 
brother when Jeanne was not quite four 
years old, the family moved twice and 
ultimately settled in Lyons, OR, where 
Jeanne grew up on the family farm. She 
was then the oldest of four children. On 
the farm she became versed in agriculture, 
farm animals, and had the chance to own 
a) OTse. 

The family attended Friends 
Meetings as they evolved in the 
Willamette Valley during the 1950s and 
60s, and Jeanne became an active Junior 
Friend. With a knack for organization 
and leadership, she ultimately found 
herself as Pacific Yearly Meeting Junior 
Friends Clerk for the 1960 annual session 
held in Salem, OR. 

She graduated from Stayton, OR, 
High School, attended Earlham College 
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for two years, and received a BA degree 
and teaching certificate from the 
University of Oregon in 1965. After 
teaching at North Eugene, OR, High 
School for three years she returned to 
the U of O for an MS degree in Special 
Education. During her professional 
career she received a degree in Social 
Psychology from Columbia Pacific 
University. 

Jeanne was married to John Etter 
under the care of Salem Friends Meeting 
on June 14, 1964. Her meeting 
membership was transferred to the 
meeting in Eugene, where she lived and 
worked for most of her life. 

Jeanne had a knack for thinking 
“outside the box” and innovation. 
Following three years of teaching at 
North Eugene High School and starting 
motherhood, she founded The Gathered 
School where special nurturing and 
educational measures were employed. 

The desire for a second child, and 
the inability to conceive again, led to 
thoughts about adoption. Jeanne viewed 
adoption as a failure of a mother getting 
proper support for raising a child, and 
there was no eagerness to take advantage 
of a failed support system. In fact, with 
the first two private adoption 
opportunities considered, she helped the 
birth mother to gain clarity and support 
for keeping the child. The third 
opportunity that came her way was a 
situation that clearly needed her help, 
with a birth mother who wanted a 
continuing relationship. 

Jeanne’s consideration of birth 
mother needs helped make for a 
successful open adoption. When other 
people asked for her guidance in 
facilitating similar adoptions, she 
realized the opportunity for another 
career and founded Open Adoption and 
Family Services. This new frontier 
required involvement with state agencies, 
legislators and other adoption agencies. 

In the early 1990s, she applied the 
mediation process of open adoption to 
the task of helping older children in the 
foster care system gain permanent 
adoption. A new consulting firm, 
Teamwork for Children, was founded. 
This pioneering work also caused her 
to become known by many who relate 
to managing foster children across the 


country. For both OAFS and TFC, she 


traveled frequently to conferences and 
delivered training sessions in the methods 
she developed. 

Standing almost 5 feet 1 inch, she 
came to know the privileges that come 
to taller people. The awareness of her 
disadvantage helped drive her need to 
seek positions of leadership, think 
critically and take risks, and usually take 
control. She was not afraid to express 
displeasure over things gone wrong, 
causing one of her work associates to dub 
her “mad dog.” This label she accepted 
and used it for her computer logon pass 
word. 

Jeanne Etter had a special energy and 
sparkle that made people take notice of 
her. Many people claimed to have 
learned something from Jeanne, been 
inspired by her, and had life benefits from 
her actions and guidance. 

Jeanne’s life nearly ended in January 
of 2001 with a condition, sepsis, that a 
majority of people do not survive. In a 
near death state, she claims to have been 
offered the chance to die or come back, 
and she chose to come back. In 
subsequent painful downturns, she 
sometimes questioned the decision to stay 
with life. 

Left without the ability to walk, and 
a slowly declining capacity for being out 
of bed, she persevered as a family 
member, friend and counselor. She died 
in the hospital on the eve of North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting’s annual session, 
July 13, 2005. 

Jeanne is survived by her husband 
John, daughters Karina Lake, Angela 
Etter, three grand children, all living in 
Eugene, OR, brother David Prideaux of 
Oregon City, and sister Joy Prideaux of 
Lake Oswego. O 


CALENDAR ITEMS 


Fes 17-19: FRIENDS MESSAGE FOR OUR 
Tives. What lies at the core of a Quaker life? 
Is it a testimony for the whole world? Jane 


Peers. Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 


Mar 24 - 26: THE Bopy’s SouL JOURNEY: 
THE ANNUAL WOMEN’S RETREAT. Women’s 
inner wisdom guides us about our bodies, 
our souls, and the foods that nourish our 
journey. Quaker Center, Ben Lomond, CA. 
Margaret Graham: Mar 31 - Apr 2 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Publications 


PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS 
are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, 
readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six 
pamphlets/year for $20 
(US). Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle Hill, 
including recent pamphlets by Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 ext. 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Di ON 


ANIMATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Profits to 
Quaker Organizations. Wehr Animations 


POBox 7487, Boulder, CO 80306 
www.WehrAnimations.com. 
Acie 


QUAKER LIFE—INFORMING AND EQUIPPING 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD. Free sample avail- 
able upon request. Join our family of Friends for one 
year (10 issues) at $24. For information contact: 

Quaker Life 

101 Quaker Hill Drive 

Richmond, IN 47374 

Phone: 765-962-7573 

E-mail: QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website: www.fum.org 
VINTAGE Books, Quaker Books. Rare and out- 
of-print journals, history, religion. Contact us 
for specific wants. 181 Hayden Rowe St, 
Hopkinton, MA 01748. Phone: 508-435-3499. 
E-mail: vintage@gis.net. 
JOIN THE FELLOWSHIP OF QUAKERS IN THE 
ARTS ($25/year), and share your work with 
Friends in our exciting quarterly, Types & 
Shadows. Seeking short fiction & non-fiction, 
poetry, drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chapter in Quaker 
History! More info: FQA, 1515 Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. Email submissions 
OK. <fqa@quaker.org> <www.quaker.org/fqa> 


Friends Journal has published 
% “Quaker Thought and Life 
Mm \oday” for nearly 50 years, suc- 
ceeding periodicals that date 
from the 19th century. Learn 
more about Quaker concerns 
and activities through this monthly maga- 
zine. Save 42 percent off the cover price. 
Receive 12 issues (one full year) for only 
$35. Contact: Friends Journal, Dept. FB, 
1216 Arch Street, 24, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Schools, Retreat Centers, Camps, 
and Retirement Homes 


BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER: Personal re- 
treats, family reunions, weddings, retreats, and 
our own schedule of Quaker Programs. Among 
the redwoods, near Santa Cruz, CA. 831-336- 
8333. http://www.quakercenter.org. 

ako 
FRIENDS HOUSE IS A MULTI-LEVEL RETIRE- 
MENT COMMUNITY offering independent living 
apartments and houses, an assisted care living 
facility, skilled nursing, and an adult day services 
program serving residents and the wider Santa 
Rosa, CA community. Located in Santa Rosa, 
Friends House is easily accessible to San Fran- 
cisco, the Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and 
the vineyards of Sonoma and Napa counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by Friends 
Association of Services for the Elderly (FASE), 
a California not-for-profit corporation. The fa- 
cility and Board of Directors are strongly influ- 
enced by Quaker traditions. The welfare and 
growth of persons within an environment which 
stresses independence is highly valued. Tour 
Friends House at our website at 
www.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 
Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409. 707- 
538-0152. 

2K 
‘THE WOOLMAN SEMESTER OFFERS FRIENDS 
EDUCATION TO 16 TO 18 YEAR OLDS FOCUSED 
ON PEACE, JUSTICE AND SUSTAINABILITY WHILE 
LIVING SIMPLY IN COMMUNITY. Four rigorous, 
academic courses yield a full semester of high school 
credit and 120 hours of community service. Shows 
independence and aptitude in a university-like set- 
ting on Visit 
www.woolman.org and contact Kathy Runyan at 
530-273-3183. Sliding scale for tuition & Quaker 
Scholarships support all qualified teens. 


oka 


college applications. 


WELLSPRINGS FRIENDS SCHOOL: alternative, 
accredited high school grades 9-12. Rooted in 
the Quaker spirit of simplicity, community, 
nonviolence, honoring the Light in every per- 
son. Open enrollment. Climate of affirmation. 
3590 W 18th Avenue, Eugene, OR 97402. 541- 
686-1223. FAX: 541-687-1493. Dennis 
Hoerner, Head. 


Concerned Singles 

links compatible, socially conscious singles 
who care about peace, social justice, 
diversity, gender equity, and the health of 
the planet. Nationwide/Canada. 

All ages. Since 1984. 

FREE SAMPLE: Box 444-FB, 

Lenox Dale, MA 01242 

413-243-4350 or 
www.concernedsingles.com 


WILLIAM PENN House & WASHINGTON 
QUAKER WorkKCamps. Washington, DC. 
Quaker Center on Capitol Hill offering 
hospitality, meeting space and worship. 
Offering workcamp opportunities for youth, 
peace studies seminars for educators, and 
seminars for all ages. Leadership training 
for Quaker young adults through our 
internship program. All are welcome. 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543- 
5560.) 515. Bast sCapioleae sole 
Washington, DC 20003. 

PostTIons VACANT: WILLIAM PENN HOUSE 
& WASHINGTON QUAKER WORKCAMPS 
Washington, DC. Hospitality intern, full time. 
Spring 2006. Register and greet guests, work with 
Workcamps, peace studies and international 
program seminars. Stipend, room and board and 
health insurance. www.WmPennHouse.org, 
info@WmPennHouse.org. 202-543-5560. 515 
East Capitol St SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


ACCOMODATIONS: QUAKER HILL CONFER- 
ENCE CENTER, Richmond, IN, offers overnight 
accommodations for Friends traveling in this 
area. For info and reservations, contact QHCC 
at 765-962-5741, quakerhill@parallax.ws or visit 
our website at www.ghcc.org. 

WILLIAM J. Papp PORTLAND FRIENDS SCHOOL, 
located in SW Portland, OR. A Friends school 
for children, grades K-8, rooted in Quaker values. 
Children are provided with a quality academic and 
a developmentally appropriate education. The 
school environment is caring and nurturing with 
strong emphasis on nonviolent conflict resolution. 
For information, contact Judy Smith, 
portlandfriendss@qwest.net or 503-245-8164. 


Services 


JOIN THE FOLKS AT FRIENDLY Horse ACRES 
FOR A DAY AT A HORSE FARM. All ages wel- 
come. Camps are set up to encourage con- 
fidence in people who are fearful of horses, 
as well as more experienced horse lovers. Learn to see 
the world from the horse’s point of view. Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com. Phone: 360-825-3628. 
E-mail: friendlaverne @friendlyhorseacres.com. 


Tours and Opportunities 


ConsIDER A Costa Rica Stupy Tour. Visit 
the Quaker community of Monteverde. See the 
cloud forest and two oceans. Write Sarah 
Stuckey, Apdo 46-5655, Monteverde, Costa 
Rica. Phone/FAX: 011-506-645-5436 or 520- 
364-8694 or Email: crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website: www.crstudytours.com. 


CONSIDER THE ARIZONA FRIENDS COMMU- 
NITY FOR YOUR NEXT, OR YOUR SECOND, HOME. 
360 degree mountain views, 4,000 ft elevation, 
often near-perfect weather, among good friends. 
Write Roy Joe and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San 
Luis Obispo Drive, Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Website: arizonafriends.com. 

RAR 
QUAKER WRITERS, EDITORS, AND PUBLISHERS 
AREINVITED TOJOIN QUIP (QuAKERS UNITING 
IN PUBLISHING). An international “self help” 
organization of theologically diverse Friends 
concerned with the ministry of the written 
word. Contact Graham Garner at 
grahamG@fgcquaker.org. Website: 
www.quaker.org/quip. 

aK 
FRIENDS PLANNING TO MOVE CAN REQUEST AS- 
SISTANCE FROM Davip BROWN, A QUAKER RE- 
ALTOR. David will refer you to a real estate profes- 
sional to assist you with buying and/or selling a 
home anywhere in the USA. E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. ; 

AKA 
CusTOM CALLIGRAPHY. Marriage certificates, 
celebrations of commitment, naming documents 
for newborn or adopted children. Visit my website: 


www.wynnellewellyn.com or call me to discuss your 
needs: 413-634-5576. 


VOICES FROM THE SILENCE, by Stanford J. 
Searl, Jr.: This is a book about Quaker silent 
worship in the United States and England. 
One reader said, “Lyrical, deeply moving,” 
another “a powerful read” and a third, “a must 
read.” Buy directly at 1-888-280-7715 or 
authorhouse.com, click on “Bookstore,” put 
in “Searl” and there’s the book. 


wi. AFSC/INTERMOUNTAIN YM 
JOINT SERVICE PROJECT: QUAKER 
WORK CAMPS FOR TEENS AND 


ADULTS. Spring and fall in Mexico, sum- 
mer with Oglala Lakota. Contact Mike 
Gray. Email: MGray@afsc.org or 520- 
907-6321. Website: afsc.org. 


2006 ADVERTISING RATES 


$.47per word for CLASSIFED ADS. Min1- 
mum charge, $9. Box ads: 10% extra. Ads 
should be prepaid, if possible. DEADLINE: 
six weeks prior to publication. 

DIsPLAy ADS: $16 per column inch. % page 
ad (4 x 42): $97—1 column ad (2% x 10): 
$139—2 column ad (5 x 10): $239—% 
page ad (7% x 442): $169 —Full page (7¥/2 
x 10): $299. DISCOUNTS: 10% for 3 con- 
secutive appearances, 25% for 10 consecu- 
tive appearances of ad. 
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Happy New Year from the Board of Friends Bulletin 


Welcome to a New Year, Friends Bulletin's 76th 
year serving the Western Friends Community. This 
year, with your help, we plan to focus on the following 
important concerns, among many others: 


¢ Environmentalism and eco-spirituality; 


¢ Friends General Conference, which will be holding 
an historic Western Gathering in Puget Sound this 
summer; 

¢ The future of the Brinton visitor program, and the 
Brintons’ relationship with Western Friends; 


¢ Quaker family life. including gay and lesbian families; 


Front, left to right: Anthony Manousos, Phyllis Hoge, Pat Shields, Rob Roy Woodman. ¢ 
Back, left to right: Jeannie Graves, Norm Pasche, Joann Taylor, Jean Triol, Polly Western unprogrammed Quakerism). 

Kmetz, and Lisa Down. This photo was taken at Santa Monica Friends Meeting and Have you renewed your su bscription? 
includes some past as well as current Board members. Stephen Matchett was not 

present. A list of current Board members 1s on our masthead. 


¢ “Why am | a Quaker?” (a series of articles inspired 
by an award-winning essay by Joel Bean, a pioneer of 


aint i i aes gue ee et eee ae eee ee 
Order through Friends Bulletinand receive 50% off publications 
| Indicate kind of subscription or number of copies of books or pamphlets you wish to order in the underlined space. i 
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pore. 
Introductory subscription plus Compassionate Listening __ $24 
i y EON Y P g i 
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i ___Compassionate Listening and other writings by Gene Hoffman, Quaker Peacemaker and Mystic. FB Publications, 2003. i 
Paperbound, 350 pp. with photos and index. $16.95 (plus $3 postage & handling). 
BP PP Pp P posi g 
Quaker Peace Testimony in Times of Terrorism, FB Pamphlet #2 (2nd edition, 2005) by Robert Griswold. Ideal for study groups. 
} Single copy: $3.95. Two or more: $3 each (incl. postage & handling). 4 
I Islam from a Quaker Perspective, FB Pamphlet #1 (2003). This pamphlet explores the spirituality of fasting, examines the i 
I Islamic faith in relation to Friends’ testimonies and provides a brief overview of Quaker involvement in the Middle East. i 
I Single copy: $3.95. Two or more: $3 each (incl. postage & handling). i 
! ___A Western Quaker Reader, Writings by and about Independent Quakers in the Western United States. FB Publications, 2000. First ‘ 
historical work about Western Quakerism written from the viewpoint of Independent Friends, provides vivid, first-person testimo- i 
; nies by Friends involved in the “reinvention” of Quakerism in the Western USA from the 1930s to the present. 354 pp. paper. 
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The Resident Program 


endle Hill’s Resident Program is a unique experiment. 

Here is a rare opportunity to step back from your 

routine and reflect on what matters most in your 
work and service. Pendle Hill offers community-supported 
time to open your heart and mind for deep listening, guided 
learning and Spirit-led discerning. Resident students join an 
innovative program that includes daily worship, inspiring 
and skillfully taught classes, weekly one-on-one spiritual 
nurture sessions and work that supports the community. 
Is Pendle Hill's Resident Program right for you? Please 


contact us to explore the possibilities. Sharon MacDonald, a resident student from Canada who worked 
on her doctoral dissertation at Pendle Hill in 2004-2005, presents her 
research to students and staff, 


Spirit-Centered Service Scholars 


the leadership of Pendle Hill's Dean, Niyonu Spann, and other staff, Spirit-Centered Service Scholars gather in worship, 


T his new program is designed for people of all ages who are led to serve others in the community and world. Under 


classes and reflection sessions to consider personal, community and societal issues. Each Service Scholar commits 


Whe Comes to Perl Hill — sand Why? 


As | examined my need to focus 
on important life decisions and to 
gather religious inspiration and 
strength, | came to understand 
that Pendle Hill was an ideal 
place for me to gather support 
for my next level of life. Pendle 
Hill is a community that provides 
a rich infusion of spiritual service, 
education and experience. As 
I've interacted with Pendle Hill’s 

TES ee ee AS: at diverse population, I’ve been 
aici with theit positive energy, insight and love. I'm grateful 
for the space and support Pendle Hill provides. 


—Carmen Lamothe, Spirit-Centered Service Scholar, 2005-2006 


© 2005 John Meyer 


A QUAKER CENTER FOR STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION 
338 Plush Mill Road - Wallingford, PA 19086 
www.pendlehill.org 


to 20 hours of service per week. Some make a 

major commitment to housekeeping, hospitality, 
office work or meal preparation at Pendle Hill, 

while others are involved in youth work with the 
Social Action/Social Witness program in the nearby 
community of Chester. All Service Scholars join 

other members of the Pendle Hill community in daily 
jobs on campus. Ten full scholarships are available for 
Spirit-Centered Service Scholars in 2006-2007. 


le this your ytar for 
Derdle Hill? 


2006-2007 Term Dates 
Autumn: September 29—December 16 
Winter: January 5~March 17 
Spring: March 30—June 9 


Contact Bobbi Kelly to find out more: 
800.742.3150 (U.S. only) ext. 137 
610.566.4507 ext. 137 
admissions@pendlehill.org 


